TRADITION AND TRANSITION

and Mary Roberts Rinehart the most skillful writer in that
ingenious department of literature. The international novel
was kept alive by Anne Douglas Sedgwick, who worked
closely in the mold of Henry James, and by Gertrude Ather-
ton, who departed from it at many points, covered much time
and space in her settings, and was inclined to scolding and
sensationalism.

2~Edith Wharton

Of the successors of Henry James the most eminent was
Edith Wharton, who followed him in dealing as a rule with
the leisured, cultivated world of New York, New England,
and France, but who had her own distinctive art and attitude
and never fell into his complicated subtleties of language.
Edith Newbold Jones was born in New York in 1862, and
educated scrupulously at home and in discriminating foreign
travel. At fifteen she wrote verses which Longfellow recom-
mended to the Atlantic. Having married Edward Wharton of
Boston in 1885, she for some years divided her life between
Newport and various parts of Europe, particularly Italy.
Though she began to publish short stories in magazines as
early as 1891, she collected only the best of them in The
Greater Inclination (1899) and Crucial Instances (1901).
Henry James was pleased with 'lier diabolical little cleverness,
the quantity of intention and intelligence in her style, and
her sharp eye for an interesting kind of subject/' When she
followed these with her long Italian novel The Valley of
Decision (1902), he insisted that "she must be tethered in
native pastures, even if it reduces her to a back-yard in New
York." Such counsel came oddly from him, but she wrote no
more historical novels like the Valley. The current fashion of
romance may have suggested that she undertake this full yet
lucid study of politics and intrigue in an eighteenth-century